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1885. had been Toting together In the House on almost
every question except the Franchise Bill. At each
stage of the Egyptian controversy the Opposition
could reckon upon Parnellite votes. This con-
junction implied no alliance. There is only one
lobby in the House for those who wish to vote
against a Government. On the 24th of February,
however, there was exhibited a curious and inter-
esting scene. The Speaker1 put the closure into
force for the first time with the object of suppress-
ing Irish obstruction. A debate could then only
be closed on the initiative and responsibility of the
Chair, embodying, as was supposed, the genera]
sense of the House. If the minority exceeded
forty, the closure could not be carried by less than
two hundred votes. On this occasion there were
not ten votes to spare. If the motion had not
been adopted, if there had been eight fewer mem-
bers in the majority, the Speaker would probably
have resigned. Yet some Conservative Leaders
left the House, while others, including Sir Michael
Hicks-Beach and Sir Hardinge Giffard, voted in
the minority. Although dislike of the closure may
account for this singular performance, it led not
unnaturally to the belief that between Mr. Parnell
and the front Opposition Bench there was some
sort of an understanding.

van At this time an Irishman of influence and dis-
tinction, who had held high offices in Australia, Sir
Gavan Duffy, was endeavouring to convince the
Conservatives that they, not the Whigs, had always
been the true friends of Ireland. His channels of
communication were in public the National Review,
to which Lord Salisbury was a contributor, and in
private Lord Carnarvon, a statesman of the most
chivalrous honour, who believed, without any
thought of office, that Home Rule was at least
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